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Students from Other Lands 
By Everett M. Stowe of the Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students 


This report, prepared especially for INFORMATION SERVICE, contains important data not 
elsewhere available. 


An increase of more than 50 per cent in the number of 
students from other countries registered in our higher 
educational institutions is revealed by a survey concluded 
in February. This sharp increase in numbers would be 
noteworthy under any circumstances. It is particularly 
so now, in the light of difficulties in securing dollar ex- 
change and transportation, and with crowded institutions 
here and unsettled conditions in many of the countries 
from which these students come. 

More outstanding even than the marked increase in 
numbers is the growing awareness of what student ex- 
change might mean for our time. Ignorance of each 
other’s ways and lives, says the preamble to UNESCO's 
constitution, has been a common cause of suspicion and 
mistrust between the peoples of the world. The foreign 
students here represent 105 national and ethnic groups. 
They are distributed throughout hundreds of American 
communities. From this highly selective group hundreds 
of future leaders of developing peoples will come. Here, 
then, is unrivalled opportunity for developing understand- 
ing and friendship between peoples and between individ- 
uals. 

Eagerness of students in all parts of the world to come 
to the United States furnishes basis for the estimate that 
the present number may be doubled or tripled. Miss Helen 
Hiett gives the following report from her recent trip to 
student centers in South America: “The biggest surprise 
of the trip was that every single student in South Amer- 
ica had one dream, and that was to come to the United 
States,” 

The responsibility we take on in thus becoming a world 
educational center is as great as the opportunity. Miss 
Hiett in noting the keenness of desire just indicated, said 
“Tt was a little frightening and I kept wondering, would 
we measure up or wouldn’t we?” 

A full statement on the subject obviously would be 
very extensive; what follows can be regarded only as the 
merest outline. 


Sources and Distribution of Students from Abroad 
As established by the annual survey conducted by the 


Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Stu- 
dents, there are well over 15,000 students from outside the 


1New York Herald-Tribune, March 10, 1947. 


United States registered in our colleges, universities and 
other schools. The actual number may be 17,000 or more, 
estimated from the percentage of institutions which have 
not replied to this year’s survey. 

The census for the previous year of 1945-1946 showed 
a total of 10,341 students. The annual average for the 
decade preceding that was 7,675, on a comparable basis 
of counting. 

Below is an alphabetical list of countries or other group- 
ings, abridged to show those that have 15 or more unoffi- 
cial ambassadors here: 


M W Total M W Total 
59 16 75 Lebanon ...... | 


British West Mexico ....... 489 142 631 

356 122 478 Netherlands .... 121 59 180 
250 84 334 New Zealand .. 11 4 15 
1809 717 2526 Nicaragua ..... 70 15 85 
Canal Zone .... 21 144 35 Norway ....... 342 101 433 
74 26 Palestine ...... 82 21 103 
1162 326 1488 Panama ....... 279 88 367 
Colombia ...... 235 56 291 Paraguay ..... 14 2 16 
Costa Rica .... 100 SP 184 37 221 
370 215 585 Philippines 175 120 295 
Czechoslovakia . 60 40 100 Poland ........ 105 52 157 
Denmark ...... BHA 7 #£«¥VPortugal ...... 146 2 18 
Dominican Re- Puerto Rico 731 404 1135 

27 19 46 Rumania ...... 13 8 21 
Ecuador 69 23 92 24 4 2 
El Salvador ... 69 35 104 Sweden ....... 79 30 109 
Finland ....... 10 8 18 Switzerland 58 33 91 
Germany ...... 133 116 249 Turkey ........ 390 16 406 
Great Britain.. 240 159 399 Uruguay ...... 6 19 
Greece ........ 124 35 159 Union of S. Afr. 55 13 68 
Guatemala .... 106 54 160 U.S.S.R. ...... 21 9 30 
32 14 46 Venezuela ..... 175 36 211 
Honduras ..... 81 37 118 Virgin Islands . 21 16 37 
Teeland ........ 51 18 69 Stateless ....... 26 49 


The country of citizenship is given as recorded by regis- 
trars. In some instances further interpretation is needed ; 
not a few from some of the European countries are here 
as refugee students and hope ultimately to become natu- 
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ralized citizens. The only citizens of the United States 
included in this list are those from Puerto Rico and from 
the Canal Zone. Applications have very recently been re- 
ceived by the Institute of International Education from 
45 lurmese students who are being sent here by the Bur- 
mese government. 

These students from other lands are found in every 
state in the Union. The ten states with the largest num- 
bers are: 


1,519 Dist. of Columbia........ 605 
Pennsylvania ............ 847 Louisiana .......... 


This list is based on a study of names of students received 
by February 6, totaling 14,956 and distributed in 891 insti- 
tutions. (Later returns gave a total of 15,350, in 901 
institutions. ) 

A study of universities in rank order of numbers re- 
veals an outstanding tendency—the concentration of a 
large proportion of foreign students in relatively few in- 
stitutions. Universities with 100 and more are shown be- 
low: 


Columbia University ..... O89 Texas 185 
Univ. of California ...... 8 Univ. of Illinois ......... 174 
Harvard University ..... 491 Northwestern University . 164 
Univ. of Michigan ....... 457. Univ. of Pennsylvania ... 160 


Teachers College Univ. of So. California ... 136 


(Columbia University). 350 Purdue University ....... 135 
New York University ... 349 Ohio State Univ. ........ 134 
Univ. of Minnesota....... 311 Towa State Univ. ........ 130 
Massachusetts Inst. of 125 

287 George Washington 
Cornell University ....... 258 119 
Univ. of Washington .... 221 American Univ. ......... 112 
Louisiana State Univ. .... 221. Brigham Young Univ. .... 109 
Howard University ...... 210 Univ. of Detroit ........ 107 
Yale University ......... 209 Rensselaer Poly- 

Univ. of Chicago ........ 199 107 
Syracuse University ..... 199 Fordham University ..... 100 


Marked increases have taken place at several of these in- 
stitutions since these figures were reported. 

In the 30 institutions listed above are nearly one-half 
the total number of foreign students. In New York City 
one finds approximately 2500. Obviously the character- 
istic experiences of students in these centers of concen- 
tration, with opportunity to associate chiefly with fellow 
countrymen, are likely to be very different from the more 
intimate relationships of a smaller campus. 

One factor accounting for this concentration is oppor- 
tunity for graduate work. About two-thirds of the stu- 
dents from abroad are in institutions where graduate 
work is available, but there is no sure check on just how 
many are of graduate rank. 

Women students constitute nearly one-fourth of the 
total; of the 14,956 mentioned above, 3,986 are women. 

The region with the greatest number is Latin America. 
There are 4,870 from the American Republics, Puerto 
Rico and the Canal Zone. This number has shown a 
steady growth for seven years past. 

The greatest rate of increase, however, is shown this 
year for the Near and Middle East. From this region, 
including India, there are over three times as many 
(1,797) this year as last (564). 

A more complete report of distribution, by states and 


institutions, is set forth in the 1947 issue of The Unoffi- 
cial Ambassadors? 


2 Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 25 cents. 


Under What Auspices Do Foreign Students Come? 

The answer to this often-asked question is not a simple 
one. 

Some, of course, come as private individuals, on their 
own resources and for their own purposes of study and 
research, 

Many supplement personal resources with fellowships 
and scholarships granted by universities and colleges. For 
the linking of such resources with student needs, invalu- 
able liaison service is performed by the Institute of In- 
ternational Education (2 W. 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y.). At the present time the Institute has one or more 
selection committees in 32 countries, and has approxi- 
mately a thousand students here on one or another type 
of scholarship aid furnished by institutions. 

Various private organizations and foundations bring 
students and scholars for research and study. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation reported in 1945 that in the previous 
30 years fellowships had been provided for 7,700 men 
and women, from 72 countries. In 1945 the Foundation 
granted 196 Fellowships. The American Association of 
University Women in 1946-1947 met the educational 
costs of 41 women students from other countries. Some 
church groups help in bringing students of their own com- 
munions. The Methodist Church, for instance, is provid- 
ing postwar retraining and “refresher” work for about 
400 of its workers in various countries by bringing them 
to the United States for study. 

Further, various national governments have extensive 
programs providing foreign study for selected students. 
The Government of India is putting into effect a plan for 
sending to the United States about 500 students a year 
with government support. Over 600 such students have 
come from India since the close of the war, apart from 
several hundred others on their own resources. Turkey 
has sent relatively an even larger number. Other national 
governments have their own programs. 


The United States Government now regards student 
exchange as an integral part of its program of cultural 
cooperation with other countries. William Benton, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, notes that since 1939 “we have 
brought up to the United States for study and investiga- 
tion about 800 students and 500 professors and specialists 
from the other American Republics, and we have sent 
south 40 American students and 200 professors and spe- 
cialists.” (Dept. of State, Publication 2700, p. 9.) One 
part of the Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs (OIC) is called The Division for the Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons. A staff of 70 persons 
makes available port reception, visitation programs and 
many other services. 

That the National Commission for UNESCO will give 
large place to the international exchange of persons is cer- 
tain, judging from strong recommendations made at the 
a Conference on UNESCO at Philadelphia, March 
24-26. 

In July, 1946, Congress through enacting the Fulbright 
bill put large sums at the service of student exchange. The 
Fulbright Act provides in part that credits realized from 
the sale of surplus war properties abroad may be used 
to pay for the transportation of foreign students to the 
United States. 

A new development of recent years is the coming of in- 
dustrial and technical trainees to this country for on-the- 
job training. These young men and women are closely re- 
lated to the student world in background and intellectual 
interest. The International Training Administration in 
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Washington, D. C., has since 1941 helped some 2,500 for- 
eign trainees, from 24 countries, to engage in training 
programs. Another such agency is the Training Division 
of the Institute for Inter-American Affairs, also in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In 1946 it supervised the training of 277 
Fellows in Public Health, Food Supply and Transporta- 
tion. ‘The Inter-American Educational Foundation brings 
teachers from Latin America for training. As a “govern- 
ment corporation” it receives funds to bring from Latin 
America both distinguished educators for observation of 
our school practices and teachers for several months’ 
training in their fields. 

In the future there may be a growing number of visits 
of shorter duration by students from other countries. An 
illustration is seen in the coming to the New York metro- 
politan area in early 1947 of 33 young people from Latin 
America and Canada. Under the aegis of the New York 
Herald-Tribune Forum and the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, these students, of high school age in this 
instance, participated for six weeks in school and social 
events and public forums in ways that will be indelibly 
memorable to them and to their hosts. 

Even a limited description of auspices under which 
foreign students come indicates the profusion of agencies 
through which this movement is taking place. Through 
multiplied channels these students link our communities 
and theirs. A factual account such as this cannot convey 
the warmly human values in this interweaving of ways of 
living and thinking. 


No Foreigners—But Foreign Ways 

In One World there are no foreigners. A student from 
lraq expresses his personal discovery of essential human 
similarity in these words: 

“Sometimes I recall the thoughts I used to have about 
America: How would it be? How are the people there? 

“| Now] I walk on the Esplanade and I find that chil- 
dren behave exactly the same here as children in Iraq. 
The only differences are trivial, artificial ones. In other 
words, people wherever they are from, are human beings, 
and do not have any of the strange characteristics that are 
sometimes attributed to them.” 

Yet there are ways that are indeed foreign, as cultures 
hitherto separate find their way into the common stream 
of inescapable physical unity. Students from other coun- 
tries have to make many adjustments to the manner of 
living and the concepts that have developed in this rapid- 
ly changing part of the West. 

A scholar of world-wide repute, now a faculty member 
at one of our leading universities, tells an incident of his 
arrival here some years ago from his home in the Middle 
East. He was searching for an address where the house 
was numbered 98. He found No. 97 and No. 99, but the 
number he wanted was missing. At home he had never 
known, he says, of any numbers on houses, much less our 
custom of having even numbers on one side of the street, 
odd numbers on the other. Orientation and adjustment 
of many varieties are needed. 

First, before he leaves home the student needs much in- 
formation on educational institutions. Where can he be 
admitted? What institutions give instruction in his field 
and which are preferable? What are the costs? How 
does his previous preparation relate to American academic 
requirements? Can he meet satisfactory standards as to 
English, subject matter, physical health, and so on? Re- 
sources for furnishing such information are found in Cul- 
tural Relations Attachés of the American Government, 
missionaries, or other Americans abroad. 
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Second, he must secure a visa from an American consul 
for entry into the United States. To qualify for this the 
applicant must prove that he has been accepted by a recog- 
nized institution of learning. A list of institutions which 
meet the specified requirements is prepared by the office 
of the U. S. Attorney-General. Students from abroad 
who “enter temporarily to pursue a full course of study 
in day-time classes” usually come in as non-quota immi- 
grants under section 4(e) of the 1924 Immigration Act, 
though some also enter as “visitors” or under a diplo- 
matic visa, 

Third, an adjustment that sometimes proves difficult is 
mastery of the English language. Most students who come 
from other countries have a reasonably good foundation 
in English, but there is need often of further prepara- 
tion. In some instances students are sent with very little 
ability in the language. To meet both these needs, in sev- 
eral centers courses of instruction in English as a foreign 
language have been made available. Some of the places 
where these are found are: The University of California, 
the Colorado School of Mines, the University of Chicago, 
the English Language Institute at the University of Michi- 
gan, Columbia University and Teachers College, Queens 
College, American International College, American Uni- 
versity, the Orientation Center located at Wilson Teach- 
ers College in Washington, D. C., and the University 
of North Carolina. 

Fourth, the teaching methods found in American col- 
leges and universities often contrast sharply with those 
of other countries. Our use of tests and examinations, 
requirements of class attendance, extensive reference to 
current periodical and pamphlet material, the informality 
of relations with teachers—these and other factors con- 
stitute an educational environment with many novel as- 
pects for foreign students. | 

Many other adjustment needs might be described: 
How does one find a room? (How indeed!) What is 
a cafeteria? How interpret social freedoms between the 
sexes? How gain insight into the true meaning of the 
dynamic society of this country? How can the dark- 
skinned avoid humiliating discrimination in restaurants? 
The list is a very long one. 

The rapid increase in the number of foreign student 
advisers on university and college campuses marks a grow- 
ing awareness that here is a phase of educational counsel- 
ling requiring specialized knowledge and skills. In 1942 
there were 100 advisers with this task as a chief concern; 
four years later there were over 400. At this writing a 
national conference of these foreign student advisers is 
being arranged by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, and from this gathering it is thought that a profes- 
sional organization will eventuate. 

Other aids have been developed. At Wellesley College 
in 1946 a six weeks’ orientation course was given to 46 
men and women students from abroad, stressing chiefly 
intensive review of English but also with guidance on 
educational and social needs. A pamphlet “Living in the 
United States: A Guide for New Visitors’® has been 
made available to answer some of the elementary but ur- 
gent questions that arise at the pier for the student who 
lands in this country. A more comprehensive work is 
“Meet the U.S.A.” by Dr. C. K. Yang. (Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 50 cents.) 


Agencies at Work 
The special needs arising from this flow of students 


8’ Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students. 
0 cents. 
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from different lands and backgrounds have called into ex- 
istence a number of agencies. The Committee on Friend- 
ly Relations Among Foreign Students was initiated in 
1911 through the vision of Dr. John R. Mott, growing 
out of his knowledge of the needs of the student away 
from home in whatever land. With the support of indi- 
viduals, foundations, and Christian groups, it helps relate 
in a variety of ways the resources latent in every com- 
munity for students from abroad. 

The Institute of International Education’s work has 
been touched upon. Beginning in 1919 under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Stephen Duggan, it continues on an en- 
larged scale to carry out the purpose of increasing inter- 
national understanding through educational interchange, 
effected through students, specialists and professional 
services of a wide variety. 

The International Houses of New York, Chicago, and 
Berkeley were established as residences and social centers 
for some of the hundreds of foreign students in these 
metropolitan areas, Less well-known are the International 
Student Centers or International Houses in other cities. 
These have been established in Cambridge, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., Nashville, Baton Rouge, Chicago 
(Brent House), Columbus, Seattle, and Los Angeles. 

Some university administrations are providing Inter- 
national Centers for students from other countries as well 
as appointing foreign student advisers. At the University 
of Michigan and at Michigan State College, for instance, 
are such Centers, conducted under university auspices and 
directly supported by the institution, making available a 
wide variety of cultural and social relationships. 

Then there are national (or bi-national) institutes 
which care for the needs of a given nationality group of 
students. Some such agencies are: The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation, The American Institute for France, 
the Advisory Committee on African Students in the U. S., 
The Belgian-American Foundation, The China Institute 
in America, The English Speaking Union, the Kosciusko 
Foundation, The Masaryk Institute, The Netherlands- 
American Foundation, and The Watumull Foundation. 
Somewhat related in purpose is the work of Cultural Re- 
lations Attachés or Educational Liaison Officers appointed 
by some governments which have students here in con- 
siderable numbers. 

Other agencies have somewhat more informal relations 
with students from other countries. The American Friends 
Service Committee is now initiating an extensive plan for 
summer Foreign Student Seminars. In from seven to ten 
centers 35-40 American and foreign students will live to- 
gether for seven weeks of intensive study of a topic re- 
lated to world peace. Cosmopolitan Clubs and Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs furnish on local campuses still 
other channels for social and intellectual relationships of 
international students. Student Christian Associations 
continue activities in which they have historically pio- 
neered, relating students from other countries to discus- 
sion and study groups, summer camps, inter-faith fellow- 
ships and so on. 

Two students from the Caribbean area were telling of 
the sources of their quite contradictory impressions of 
the United States. The experiences of one had been 
happy, but the other had a quite different story. The lat- 
ter after concluding his account said to the former, “Well, 
we just had different experiences, that’s all.” Much of 
the task of these agencies is summed up in that remark. 


The Meeting of Cultures 
Some of the cultural effects of the United States’ com- 


ing to be a world educational center are worth sustained 
and thoughtful attention. One factor is the impression 
made by the unique condensation of material wealth and 
physical power in the United States. Personal experi- 
ences in meeting many new arrivals at the port of New 
York confirms testimony recently given by Dr. Robert 
Dexter, executive secretary for Europe of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through _ the 
Churches. He says, “The first thing that strikes any Euro- 
pean when he comes to America is the profusion of goods 
—so much to eat in their restaurants, such magnificent 
looking clothing in their windows, such opulence on the 
avenues,” 

This is related to a second factor—the dominant desire 
of a majority of foreign students to study technological 
or scientific subjects. Evidences of this are numerous. 
An investigation of the major studies of over 9500 stu- 
dents from abroad in 1945-1946 showed that 53 per cent 
of their majors were directly in the fields of technology 
and applied science. The survey of 1946-1947 showed 
that engineering with its closely related scientific studies 
claims about one-fifth of the total majors of foreign stu- 
dents. A further illustration, for one national group, is 
shown in the major studies of 516 students here on gov- 
ernment scholarships from India. Their leading majors 
are these: 


Electrical engineering 38 
Chemical engineering 31 

Mechanical engineering 22 
Radio engineering 17 
Hydro-electric engineering 13 
CROMUBTY 13 


Nearly all of the 111 subjects in which this group is be- 
ing prepared are technological. 

The East is coming to realize the need of making “the 
forces of the physical universe the instruments of human 
liberty,” to use a fine phrase of Maritain’s. But the West, 
home both of technological advance and of important defi- 
nitions of human liberty, is becoming vividly aware of 
the ease of releasing physical forces and the extreme diff- 
culty of assuring that they minister to liberty. 


As East Views West 


In Education and World Tragedy Howard Mumford 
Jones imagines a thoughtful student from the East giv- 
ing his real opinion of the industrial society he observes 
here. He finds in that society, the author suggests, such 
ambiguities as these: 

The greatest reverence for the human soul—yet more 
human beings are slaughtered than in any other society 
in recorded history ; 

Honoring of romantic love and family life—yet with 
private unhappiness, sexual maladjustment, neurotic per- 
sonalities and crumbling homes commonplace experiences; 

Marvelous inventions and technical creations—with 
an economic system that piles up consumer goods in such 
quantity that the only recourse is imperialistic exploita- 
tion of other peoples ; 

Rationalism as the core of the western tradition—along 
with the evil emotions of race prejudice, cultural paro- 
chialism, feelings drugged by movies, press and advertis- 
ing. 

This ambivalence of American culture enhances the 
difficulty of adjustment on the part of those who come to 
our shores. 
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